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that they would have done better to act otherwise, any
more than it is a reasonable objection against the
Iphigenia that Agamemnon would have done better not
to sacrifice his daughter."

It is plain that if the tfpanisJi Gypsy failed to succeed,
it was not for want of careful consideration of {.esthetic
principles. Moreover, without following this excursion
into theories, we may, I. think, take one result for
granted. Undoubtedly, tho conflict between " tho in-
dividual" and "tho general," or, say, between ,tho
duties which a human being owes to his own friends
and family, and those which ho owes to his country or
his gods, may bo an admirablo thomo for tragedy.
Fedalma, George Eliot's horoino, is distractod botwoon
her love for hov destined bridegroom ami her sonso of
duty to tho race from which she sprang. Nobody will
deny that such a, struggle presents an interesting and
worthy theme. Tho diilioulty comes afterwards. Why
did George Eliot suppose that tho only fitting historical
embodiment was at ua particular period of Spanish
history " ? This seems to involve, a singular leap
in tho logic. It is especially noticeable in a writer
who has insisted that tho highest motives may bo
found under commonplace outsidos; that -country
parsons and farmers may have the " root of the
mutter'' in them; and that even tho passions which
inspired the Greek tragedies may bo shown at work in
tho breast of an eight years* old girl. " Heredity " has
boon annexed of late years by "realistic," novelists;
but, in any cast*, tho struggle between loyalty to our
race or family instincts, and the wider forces of
evolution, might bo illustrated from transactions less
obscure than tho struggle in tho Spain of tho fiflocnth